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printed page. For this there were several reasons. The code of the gentleman, emphasizing as it did versatile accomplishments rather than a specialized knowledge, partly explains why contributions to the transactions of scientific societies were the exception rather than the rule. Partly it was due to the necessity planters felt for expressing their intellectual skill in the practice of politics, amateur medicine and law, architecture and landscape gardening, and partly to the lack of publishing facilities and of close contacts in a rural society.
Yet as letters, diaries, and other unpublished materials testify,' many planters had literary gifts. William Byrd's diaries, penned in shorthand, reveal versatile and ingenious qualities of mind, pungent wit and keen insight, that were probably not untypical of his class. His History of the Dividing Line, which circulated in manuscript form in England, reflects not only the elegant style of the eighteenth century but an earthy humor and a sophisticated urbanity. The qualities of mind of which William Byrd was so excellent a representative became part of the legacy which the ruling class of the plantation South bestowed upon the intellectual life of the new nation.
At the end of the colonial period the values and intellectual interests of the planting gentry closely resembled those of the English country gentleman. But colonial conditions had in some respects modified the heritage. In the first place, it was easier in Virginia, as it was in Maryland and the Carolinas, for self-made men to enter the ranks of thex country gentry because land was so much more abundant and accessible than in England. Granted that pride of family became a pronounced trait in the psychology of the rural gentry, the planting aristocracy was by no means a closed caste. The values and attitudes of the colonial planter were more practical than those of many of his English forebears and contemporaries. Having to attend to the direct export of his produce and to the import of his luxuries, he disparaged commerce and trade less than did the English country gentry; indeed, planters seldom objected to having their sons become merchants. Furthermore, the colonial planter could succeed only through shrewdness and careful attention to the practical and business details of a great plantation; in this respect his perspectives and values differed in some measure from those of his English model.
Planters were aware tl^at special efforts needed to be made in a rural, isolated, and provincial society if the younger generation was not to be-